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FLIGHT ONE — AUSTRALIA 


The great air-liner stood at the end of the runway, 
ready for the journey right across the world to Australia. 


Among the passengers were two very excited children, 
Alison and John. John sat beside Daddy and Alison 
was in the seat in front, next to a tall sunburned 
gentleman. 


The stranger pointed to the travelling bag on Alison’s 
lap, marked B.O.A.C. “I see you’ve got your tucker- 
bag,’ he said. ‘‘ Tucker-bag is an Australian word, it 
means food-bag.”’ 


‘““Oh, I see,’ said Alison. ““Are you a real Australian?” 
‘‘As real as a kangaroo,’ he replied with a grin. 


Alison looked at him with new interest and then 
turned round to Daddy. ‘ This gentleman is a real 
Australian,’ she said, “‘ and John, your B.O.A.C. bag 
is a tucker-bag!” 


John looked at the gentleman and then at his precious 
travelling bag. But he was too excited to speak, he 
could only nod and smile cheerfully. 


‘* We're going to Australia,’ Alison told her new 
friend. “*‘ Daddy is going on business and we’re going to 
stay with some friends in Sydney.” 

‘** Aren’t you a lucky pair,” he said, ‘‘ and look, we’re 
off.”’ 


Alison and John looked out of the window, and the run- 
way seemed to move past, faster and faster—and faster. 


‘We're airborne!’’ said the Australian. 


Gradually the ground fell away below them. The 
great under-carriages folded up like the feet of a bird. 
London Airport became smaller and smaller, like a toy 
with toy aeroplanes on it. Fields became a pattern like 
a lovely jig-saw puzzle, roads became winding lines and 
towns little clusters of roofs. Soon Alison saw far below 
her the very edge of England, and the blue sea with tiny 
ships on it. They were off, on their flight to Australia! 
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At first the children thought about their mother, who 
had seen them off with their younger brother and sister, 
Peter and Mary. But in the excitement of the flight to 
Australia they soon forgot everybody, even Mummy. 


What an adventure it was! First they flew right 
across Europe, and on over the desert and mountains of 
Iraq and Persia. The plane stopped for an hour at 
Karachi in Pakistan, and then went on eastwards across 
India, the land of the striped tiger and the lordly elephant. 
It stopped at Calcutta and, because of the blazing sun, 
they put on the wide-brimmed hats Daddy had brought. 


From Calcutta the route was down the long coast of 
Burma, Thailand and Malaya to Singapore, and on 
between the great islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo 
to Darwin, on the northern tip of Australia. At Darwin 
the Australian flag was flying, but they had still over two 
thousand miles to go, southwards over Australia to 
Sydney. 


In a ship the journey would have taken several 
weeks, but they had made the journey from London to 
Sydney in a week-end. As they had flown east they 
had altered their watches several times. Daddy ex- 
plained that when you travel east or west, time changes, 
so that they had gained ten hours on the journey. 


They made several friends on the air-liner, especially 
Mr. Bennet, the Australian gentleman, who invited them 
to stay with him on his sheep station. The Captain took 
them forward to see the controls and instruments, and 
the Steward and Stewardess gave them special attention. 


The plane flew low over Sydney and they saw the great 
modern city, with the famous bridge spanning the 
harbour. Then the aeroplane circled the airfield, touched 
down and stopped. They had arrived in Sydney, 
Australia. 


[You can see the route by which Alison and John flew to Australia 
on the map at the end of the book}. 
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They stayed in Sydney with Daddy's friends, the 
Spencers, and on the first day Mrs. Spencer took Alison 
and John to the place where Captain Cook had landed 
when he discovered Australia. Mike Spencer, who was 
Alison’s age, went with them too. They drove a few 
miles out of Sydney and went to a bay. Mrs. Spencer 
told them that this was where Captain Cook had landed 
from his ship The Endeavour in 1770. 


‘ Didn’t anyone know about Australia before Captain 
Cook came?’’ Alison asked. 


‘“‘ They had an idea there was land here,” said. Mrs. 
Spencer. “The old maps only had vague lines drawn on 
this part of the world and it was called the *“ Unknown 
Land’. Three or four hundred years ago seamen from 
England, Portugal, Holland and France discovered the 
other side, but it was such a barren land that they didn’t 
bother about it.” 


“Captain Cook came the other way,’’ said Mike. 
““ He sailed round South America and across the Pacific, 
and landed in this bay. He was so excited about all the 
new plants ‘he found that he called it Botany Bay.” 


‘What a good thing it was a British explorer,” said 
John. 


“Yes.” said Mike proudly. ‘Just about here, where 
we are standing, Captain Cook put up a flag-staff and 
ran up the Union Jack and said in a loud voice * I declare 
that this land belongs to His Majesty King George III! 
God Save the King!’ And his men took off their hats 
and gave three cheers!” 


Alison and John looked around them with wondering 
eyes, imagining the scene. They felt very proud. 
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A few days later Alison, John and Mike Spencer were 
lying on the beach near Sydney, resting after a swim. 


‘“‘ Just think,’’ said Alison, “a week ago we were at 
home, wearing Wellingtons and overcoats because it was 
winter.” 


‘* And here it’s midsummer!”’ said John. 


“Yt must seem queer,” said Mike, “‘to have Christmas 
in the middle of winter, for in Australia the month of 
December is in midsummer.” 


“It’s because England is in the northern half of the 
world and Australia is in the south,”’ said Alison. 


“ I'd like to go to the Old Country,”’ said Mike, “ and 
see the little towns and the tiny fields, and Lords Cricket 
Ground in London, and all those castles with towers.”’ 


‘“* It is rather nice,”’ said John. 


““ What seems wonderful to me,’’ said Alison, “is 
that these hundreds and hundreds of people are all real 
Australians.” 


‘““ At my school,” said Mike, ‘“‘ we’ve got boys whose 
parents came from Ireland, Malta, Norway, Holland, 
Italy and America. Most have come from England of 
course... but they’re all Australians. And our Queen 
is Elizabeth II, the same as she is yours.” 


Suddenly John sat up. Five men were pushing out 
along boat. They shot through the creamy tossing surf 
with great skill. 


‘“That’s a Life Saving Patrol,’ said Mike. “ They 
are always ready to go to the help of anyone in difficulties 
in the heavy surf or if sharks are about. Oh, it’s all 
right, it was a false alarm.”’ 

“1 et’s have another swim,” said Alison, and they 
raced down the beach. 

““ Golly,” said John, as they waded in, “‘ fancy bathing 
in January! And where there are rea/ sharks!” He 
dived joyously into a great rolling wave. 
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One afternoon Daddy went to the beach with Alison 
and John. As they lay sunbathing Alison made a draw- 
ing of the famous Sydney Harbour bridge in her sketch 
book. John preferred facts and figures, so he had a note 
book and a pencil. 

“When was the bridge built, Daddy?” he asked. 

“It took several years to build and was finished in 
1932,”’ he said. ‘‘ That’s a jolly good drawing Alison.” 

“TI can’t get all the girders to look right,” she said. 

‘““ Tell me some more facts about it, Daddy, please,” 
said John. 

“Oh, all right. Well, the Sydney Harbour bridge is 
the largest single span steel bridge in the world. It joins 
the two points of the harbour, to save people having to 
cross by ferry-boat. The length of the whole bridge is 
two and three-quarter miles. The span over the harbour 
is 550 yards, or if you like, five football pitches.” 

The tip of John’s tongue moved as he wrote. 

‘ They used fifty-two thousand tons of steel,’’ Daddy 
went on. ‘ The steel came from Britain. It takes six 
hundred tons of paint.” 

John wrote carefully in his book, Alison drew, and 
Daddy closed his eyes to have a nap. 

‘““ Daddy,” said John, ‘ when shall we see real live 
kangaroos?” 

Daddy opened his eyes. ‘““ When we go to Canberra 
next week.”’ 

‘““ Where is Canberra?”’ John asked. 

‘Oh, about a hundred-and-fifty miles south-west of 
here.” 

John sat up suddenly. He had an idea. 

‘‘ Daddy, please show us on your map, and let’s have 
a look at Australia.” 

“Oh yes, please do,”’ Alison said. 

‘“* Well, I was thinking of having a nap,” said Daddy, 
‘just a little one.’ But like a good Daddy he gave in 
and took a folded map from his pocket. 
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Daddy opened the map of Australia and spread it on 
the sand. John put his spade over one corner and 
Alison put a big shell on another, and they got down on 
their hands and knees. 


‘** How big is Australia?’ asked John. 


“Very big indeed,” said Daddy. “It’s the largest 
island continent in the world, and it’s about the same 
size as the United States of America. Look, there’s 
England in the corner on the same scale, put there to 
show the difference.”’ 


‘“* But how tiny England looks!’’ said Alison. 


‘* And yet,’ said Daddy, “ there are forty-nine million 
people in our little island and in all this vast continent of 
Australia they have only nine-and-a-half millions.” 


John did a sum in the sand with his finger. 


‘“‘ That means that there are more than five times as 
many people at home as in all Australia!”’ he said. 


“Ten out of ten for sums,’ Daddy said. “ But 
remember, much of Australia is desert without any water, 
so most of the people live around the edge... around here 
and here,”’ he emphasised, showing them on the map. 


Daddy told them a lot about Australia. He pointed 
out the different states and their capitals, and Canberra, 
where the Federal Government is. They found from 
the map what was done in different parts of Australia; 
where sheep and cattle were reared, where wheat was 
grown, gold found, coal mined, and fruit and sugar-cane 
grown. They also saw where the different animals 
lived. Alison and John had a very interesting time 
finding out about the great country they had come to 
see. 
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One day they left Sydney very early in the morning 
to go to Canberra in Mr. Spencer’s car. As they drove 
along the children kept a careful watch because Mr. 
Spencer had promised to show them some kangaroos. 
After an hour or two Mr. Spencer turned off the main 
road up a rough track and stopped to have a picnic 
breakfast. 


First the business of the kangaroos had to be settled, 
so the two fathers and the three children went off while 
Mrs. Spencer got breakfast ready. They climbed a 
bank and went through some huge trees as quietly as they 
could. Mr. Spencer went in front and Daddy had his 
camera ready. Then at the far side of the wood Mr. 
Spencer held up his hand and beckoned them forward. 
They crept up to him and—there they were. 


In the grassy country beyond the wood they saw a 
dozen kangaroos grazing. 


“ Golly, look, real kangaroos!’’ said John. 


“See that big chap, big as a man, nearest us,” said 
Mike, “* he’s an ‘ Old Man ’—a fully grown male.”’ 


‘“ And there’s a mother kangaroo,”’ said Mr. Spencer, 
“with a Joey.”’ 


** What’s a Joey?’ asked Alison. 


*““ A Joey is what we call a baby kangaroo. Look, 
you can see the little chap peeping out of her pouch!”’ 


They watched them grazing and hopping about, quite 
fascinated. Then the Kangaroos went off, leaping with 
their long back legs and powerful tails, their short 
forelegs hanging down. As they went the English children 
jumped with surprise, for near-by someone started to 
laugh at them, very loudly, and very rudely. 


“It’s only an old kookaburra,’”’ said Mike.—‘‘ A 
laughing jackass. It’s a bird. There he goes again.” 
The mocking laughter echoed among the trees. 
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When they arrived in Canberra they had a good 
position among the crowds waiting to see the Governor 
General go to Parliament House. The Australian 
soldiers who lined the road looked very smart. Alison 
especially liked their soft hats with the wide brims 
clipped up at one side. John asked Mike about the 
Australian flag flying proudly over Parliament House. 


‘** The Union Jack is there because Australia is part of 
the British Commonwealth,” Mike explained. “ The big 
star under it is known as the Federation star. It has seven 
points, one for each of the six states and one for the 
Territories away in the north. The other stars are the 
Southern Cross, which you see in the sky at night in the 
southern part of the. world.” 


‘“*T didn’t know you had your own Parliament,” said 
Alison, “‘ like we do in London.” 


‘* Of course we have our own Parliament,” said Mike, 
rather quickly. ‘“‘ Your Parliament has nothing at all 
to do with us. Every State in Australia has its own 
Parliament, and the people also elect members to this, 
the Federal Parliament. No one governs us but 
Australians.”’ 


Then they heard cheering, gradually coming nearer. 
They stood on tip-toe. The soldiers presented arms. A 
big, shiny car drove up slowly and stopped in front of 
Parliament House. The door was opened and the 
Governor General stepped out. He wore a magnificent 
uniform of blue and gold and the white plumes on his 
helmet stirred in the gentle breeze, 

The band played God Save the Queen and the Gover- 
nor General stood stiffly to attention, saluting with his 
white-gioved hand. 

When it was finished Mike said, ‘* That is the Gover- 
nor General, he represents the Queen.”’” He spoke with 
such awe that Alison suddenly understood what a splendid 
thing it was to be an Australian. 
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A few days after their visit to Canberra they said 
good-bye to the Spencers and went to stay with Mr. 
Bennet, the gentleman they had met on the air-liner. He 
lived far in the country, in the Out-back as it is called in 
Australia. 


They went by air, flying inland for five hundred miles. 
Mr. Bennet and his son Bill met them. Bill was a 
cheerful boy whose hand-shake made John’s hand tingle 
for several minutes. Mr. Bennet and Bill wore open- 
necked shirts and wide-brimmed hats and looked very 
open-air indeed. 


Mr. Bennet’s car had a trailer which was loaded high 
with parcels, tins of food, drums of oil and paint and all 
sorts of farm things. 


‘When you live two hundred miles from town,” he 
said, ‘‘ you take the opportunity to stock up.” 


“Is it two hundred miles to your nearest shop?” 
asked Daddy. 


Alison said to John, ‘‘ And Mummy grumbles because 
the shops are a quarter of an hour away.” 


It was a wonderful journey, along a straight, dusty 
road through boundless country. There were no houses. 
They might have been the only people in the world. Mr. 
Bennet stopped for them to picnic by a stream and then 
drove on until at last they arrived at his home. It was 
a large, rambling wooden building with a verandah along 
the front. Mrs. Bennet and Bill’s two brothers and two 
sisters were all there to meet them. 


When the introductions were over they all went inside 
and sat down to the most enormous supper Alison and 
John had ever seen. There was an abundance of 
everything. Faced with so much good food and 
surrounded by such cheerful, bronzed and friendly 
people, they had nothing to say. Everything—the country 
the meal, the people and the kindness—was big. 
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Mr. Bennet owned thousands of sheep. They 
ranged freely over the lovely countryside which stretched 
for mile after mile endlessly about them. All the Bennet 
children rode their ponies as easily as British children 
ride bicycles. Alison and John learned to ride and, after 
a few rather painful days, they could canter over the 
plains with the others. It was a glorious life. 


Every morning the Bennet children sat down at the 
huge scrubbed table in the kitchen and did their lessons. 
Their lessons came by post, and when the mail came the 
children opened their large envelopes eagerly to see what 
marks they had got. Sometimes they were pleased, 
sometimes the news was not so good. 


Bill was working hard for an examination. If he 
passed it he would go to a famous boarding school in 
Melbourne and then perhaps to the University. 


One morning when the Bennet children were at their 
lessons, Alison and John were resting in the shade of a 
tree while their ponies grazed. 


‘** I like the way they do everything themselves,” 
said Alison. 


‘* Bill is a wonderful shot and he’s got a real rifle,”’ 
said John. 


‘“{ mean everyday things. They bake their own 
bread, get the water from the well and make their own 
electricity with an engine in the shed at the back.” 

‘* And fancy having a real wireless transmitter,’ said 
John. 

‘““ I listened to Mrs. Bennet making the daily test this 
morning.’’ said Alison. “She got on to the people at 
Potter's Creek and asked about their little girl’s sore 
throat.” 

“I know,” said John. ‘‘ When your next-door- 
neighbour is sixty miles away you have to chat with 
the aid of wireless. It’s a wonderful place! Come on, 
let’s have a gallop.”’ 
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After a few days Daddy went off to Western Australia 
on business and left Alison and John with the Bennets. 
One morning they got up very early and went off with 
Bill and his sister Susan to ride far into the country to 
round up any sheep which might have strayed. 


As they rode quietly along Bill and Susan told their 
English friends about life in Australia. Once they caught 
sight of a big kangaroo having a dust bath. He was 
rolling on his back with legs and tail in the air thoroughly 
enjoying himself. They saw some wallabies, jolly little 
animals very much like kangaroos. 
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When they stopped for “ tucker,’ Jack made a fire 
and Susan cooked a stew, while Alison and John strolled 
off to the top of a hill to have a look round. 


‘** Look, over there!”’ said Alison. 


John looked and saw a family of wild dogs. They 
had pointed ears and seemed to be very pleased with 
themselves. 


““ They’re dingoes,”’ Bill said, when they told him 
what they had seen. “ Wild dogs. They go hunting at 
night, alone or in small packs.” 


“They looked so nice with their pointed ears, trotting 
along with their tails up,” said John. 


‘“* They look all right, I know,” said Susan, “‘ but they 
are our enemies. They eat sheep.” 


** You see,’ said Bill, “‘ sheep are our livelihood, and 
an important part of the wealth of Australia. So if the 
dingo eats our sheep then—we have to shoot him.” 


‘** What a shame,”’ said John, “ poor dingo-dogs.”’ 
“Yes, but poor sheep, too,”’ said Susan. 
“* | see what you mean,”’ said Alison with a sigh. 


*“ Come, cheer up,” said Bill. “‘ Smell Susan’s stew, 
and don’t worry about old yellow-dog-dingo.”’ 
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A meal cooked and eaten in the open air is always 
good, and Susan’s stew was delicious. Afterwards they 
sat under the trees eating apples. 


‘Once I found some old wagon spokes buried in the 
grass just here,”’ said Bill. 


“Probably left by pioneers in the old days,” said 
Susan. 


‘““ Pioneers were the first people who came,” Bill 
explained, when John looked puzzled. ‘*‘ Our Great- 
Grandfather was a pioneer. He came from England a 
hundred years ago to make a new life in Australia. He 
bought a wagon and travelled steadily inland with his 
wife and three children.”” 


‘* They travelled into the bush for a year before they 
decided to settle,’ said Susan. 


‘““ Then they built a log house, and that’s where we 
live now,” Bill said. 


-“* How wonderful!”’ said Alison. She looked round 
her and John knew that she was ‘ seeing pictures in her 
mind’. ‘I can see the pioneers who stopped here and 
mended the wheel of their wagon! Everything would have 
been exactly the same. Can’t you imagine it all, Susan?”’ 


‘*“ Yes I can,’” said Susan. 


Bill and John joined in the game and between them 
they brought to life the scene of a hundred years before. 


‘““{t was the old pioneers who made Australia into 
one great rich farm,” said Bill. 


** Did they all have sheep?’ asked John. 


‘““ Oh dear no,”’ said Bill, *‘ sheep-farming is the most 
important, but we have great cattle stations and grain 
lands too. Ships go from Australia all over the world, 
loaded with wool, or meat, or butter, and great grain 
ships leave full of wheat to make bread.” 
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‘““ They were very tough in those old days,” said 
Susan. 


‘““They had to do everything for themselves,” said 
Bill. “They chopped down trees and sawed up the 
logs to build their houses. They grew their own wheat 
and ground their own flour to make the bread.”’ 


‘“‘ Great-Grandmama had eight children,” said Susan, 
“and as soon as they could toddle they worked.”’ 


‘“* Great-Grandfather only had two hundred sheep to 
start with,”’ said Bill, ‘“‘ but he worked hard and prospered. 
His flock increased, he kept on adding to his house, and 
every summer he sent more and more wool to the coast 
in wagons to be shipped to England.”’ 


Alison and John could have listened all the afternoon 
to them talking about the old days. But Bill said it was 
time to go, and while he and Susan saddled the ponies 
Alison and John took the billy-cans to the river to 
wash them. 


John suddenly became quite still. The strangest little 
creature was standing on the opposite bank of the river. 
It had close brown fur, a very wide bill like a duck’s, very 
short legs with webbed feet and a large flat tail. Then 
it saw them and scuttled into the water, diving deep and 
disappearing. 


“That was a duck-billed platypus,”’ said Alison. 
‘“* What a strange animal,” said John. 


“They live by rivers, like water rats. They feed 
by scooping in the water with their wide bills. But what 
is most odd is that they lay eggs and hatch them out like 
a bird and then feed their young with their own milk.” 


“They hatch out their eggs,” said John, “ and then 
they bring up their young like animals do?” 


‘** Yes. They’re a wonder of the animal world.” 
“ T should jolly well think they are,” said John. 
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The four children rode quietly through the hot 
summer afternoon, with the two dogs trotting at their 
side. After a while the dogs raised their noses and looked 
away to the right, sniffing the air. 


““ Ah,” said Bill, “ they’ve got the scent of some 
sheep.” 


They swung left-handed and rode on, Bill standing 
in his stirrups to scan the country ahead. From a rise 
they saw about fifty sheep grazing, perhaps half a mile 
away. 


‘““ Father said we were to send any strays towards 
Hunter’s Point,” said Bill. “‘ That’s over there. Susan, 
you ride over to the far side of them. Make a good wide 
circuit so as not to set them off. I'll get behind them and 
start them moving when you're ready.” 


Susan set off, breaking into a fast canter to get round 
the other side of the sheep. 


““ Can we help, please?’’ said Alison. 


“Sure. You stay here Alison; and you, John, go on 
about fifty yards and wait. When Susan is round the 
other side and I’m behind the sheep and start them 
moving, close up and keep them together from this side. 
I’m driving them along that shallow gulley, there, see?’’ 


** Okay,’ said Alison and John. 


Bill cantered off, calling the dogs. When he was 
behind the flock he wheeled and stopped. Susan, who 
was closing up on the far side, raised her arm and Bill 
answered by raising his. Then, with the dogs working 
with him, he moved towards the sheep. Without any 
fuss the scattered flock closed up and began to walk 
peacefully in exactly the direction Bill wanted. 


Alison and John walked their ponies along their side, 
keeping the flock together. They were immensely proud 
to be actually helping to round up sheep in Australia. 
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A few days later Alison and John were grooming their 
ponies after a ride when Susan came in to the stables. 
‘** There’s been an accident,’ she said. ‘“‘ One of the men 
has had a fall over near Stuart Creek. He’s broken his 
leg badly.”’ 


In the kitchen Mrs. Bennet was at the wireless, talking 
to the doctor at the Medical Station, and writing down the 
instructions he gave her. She repeated them to make 
sure and then switched off. 
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** Susan,”’ she said, “‘ ride over to Sussex Ridge and 
tell your father. Say I’m taking the car to fetch the man 
in. The doctor is coming right away.”’ 


Within a few minutes Mrs. Bennet drove off. Alison 
and John waited on the verandah with two of the younger 
children. Mr. Bennet was the first to come, riding up 
with Susan. Then Mrs. Bennet came back, driving very 
carefully for the sake of the injured man. 


Then they saw a distant speck in the sky. It was the 
Flying Doctor. Soon the aeroplane was circling the 
farm. Mr. Bennet waved to the pilot and pointed to a 
level stretch of grass. The plane banked, came gently 
down and made a perfect landing. The doctor climbed 
out, followed by the pilot. 7 

The doctor examined the injured man, had a cup of 
tea, and then helped to carry the casualty to the plane. 
They opened the side doors and slid the stretcher in. 
Very soon the engine roared, the plane taxied into posi- 
tion, revved up, moved faster and faster, took off and 
climbed into the sky, setting course for the hospital. 


“In an hour-and-a-half he’ll be in bed in hospital, his 
leg set and all snug and comfy,” said Mr. Bennet. 
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Alison and John had a very good friend in the abori- 
ginal, or Australian native, who looked after Mr. 
Bennet’s horses. His name was Wurrunna and they 
liked him because he was so gentle and friendly. One 
day he offered to take them to meet his tribe. This was 
a very great honour. Bill went as well and they rode 
away early in the morning, Wurrunna leading the way. 


‘** Our Aborigines, or ‘ black fellers ’ as we call them,” 
said Bill, “‘ are said to be the oldest living race of men in 
the world. ‘ Scientists say they came to Australia from 
Asia 60,000 years ago!” 


** Do they live in villages?’’ Alison asked. 


“Oh no, they wander about hunting. They build 
little shelters of sticks and tree-bark at night and pull 
them down in the morning. They’re wonderful hunters. 
A leaf turned the wrong way or a stone moved is enough 
to tell him that a person or an animal has passed.”’ 


“What do they eat?’’ asked Alison. 


** Oh, anything. They can live where a white man 
would starve to death. They eat animals, grubs, fruit, 
fish, anything. And they can find water where a white 
man would die of thirst.” 


** Are they fierce and savage?” asked Alison. 


“Bless you no,” said Bill, “they're the gentlest 
people in the world.”’ 


From time to time Wurrunna stopped and examined 
the ground. The children could never see anything 
unusual, but there were obviously clear signs for him. 
At last he stopped, and they dismounted and tied up their 
horses. Wurrunna led them through some big trees and 
there were his people, standing shyly together. 


Alison didn’t know what to do, so she smiled, and at 
once they all smiled at her. Then they came forward 
like friends, while Wurrunna spoke to them in their own 
language. 
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The oldest man spoke up, and although Alison and 
John did not understand what he was saying, they knew 
that it was pleasant by his kind smile. 
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“The Wirinun bids you welcome,” said Wurrunna. 


*“ He is very wise and clever.”’ 


** Thank you very much,” said Alison, and John made 
a little bow. 


When the greetings were over the men showed them 
how they threw their hunting spears. They chose a 
distant tree and hurled the spears with great force and 
never missed. 


Then they threw their boomerangs, curved pieces of 
very hard wood, sharpened on the inside, and made so 
that when they are thrown properly they sail through the 
air for a great distance, and cut into the tree they are 
aimed at. They also threw smaller boomerangs of a 
different shape which came back to the thrower. John 
turned pink with pleasure when they gave him a 
boomerang to keep. 


Suddenly Alison shouted, “ Look, John, there’s an 
emu!” 


A tall, stately bird with long legs and a long neck was 
walking across the plain with great strides. Soon some 
more came into sight until there was a flock. 


‘* Aren’t they fun?’ said Bill. “* They can’t fly, of 
course, their wings are much too small, but they can run 
at a terrific speed. We've got an emu with the kangaroo 
in Australia’s coat of arms.”’ 

** You like to see them run?” asked Wurrunna. 

* If they won’t mind,” said Alison. 


The aborigines suddenly made a great noise, shouting 
and clapping, and the children joined in. The emus 
looked round, very startled, and then set off at a great 
pace, their long legs hurrying them along. Alison and 
John clapped with glee at the sight. 
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A feast was being prepared, so while they waited, 
Alison and John played with the little children. They 
learned many things about the aborigines’ simple and 
pleasant life. One thing which seemed odd was that 
when a man died his widow painted her body white as 
a sign of mourning. They also learned about Walla- 
guroon-bu-an, the spirit who was always kind to 
children. 


Wurrunna showed them how they made fire. He 
put a pointed stick into a hole in a piece of soft wood, in 
which were some dried leaves. Using the palms of his 
hands he spun the pointed stick round very fast until 
sparks came. He blew on them and the dried leaves 
caught fire. 


For the feast they all sat round the fire. They politely 
refused some rather peculiar things, but thoroughly 
enjoyed the cooked fish with bread made from grass 
seeds, and the fruit. Everyone was very gay. 


After the feast came the greatest thrill of all, a 
corroboree or dance, given in their honour. Six young 
men painted their bodies with white stripes. The music’ 
came from a long home-made wooden trumpet called a 
didjeridu, with boomerangs clapped together for the 
background. 


The young men danced with great energy. The first 
dance was a Kangaroo Dance, and they imitated kan- 
garoos splendidly, leaping high in the air. They did an 
Emu Dance and a Frog Dance, a Hunting Dance and a 
Fighting Dance. It was tremendously exciting and 
noisy, with the strange wild music, the clapping of the 
onlookers and the shouts of the men. 


Wurrunna said to Alison, ““ When our great Queen 
came to Australia hundreds of my people danced like 
this in a grand corroboree.”’ 


** The Queen must have loved it,’’ said Alison. 
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When the corroboree was over the children said 
good-bye and Wurrunna led the way home. The next 
day they had to say good-bye to the Bennets, for their 
holiday in the Out-back was over. Mr. Bennet drove 
them to the airport and saw them into the aeroplane for 
Melbourne, where Daddy was waiting to meet them. 


On the flight they looked at the picture post-cards 
Daddy had sent them. He had gone to Perth first, the 
capital of Western Australia, and one post-card showed a 
wide, modern street with fine buildings similar to Sydney. 
Then they looked at the other cards from Perth. 


“What pretty names,”’ said Alison. ‘‘ Look, Swan 
River and a view of the Darling Mountains! And look 
at the wild flowers in this picture of King’s Park.”’ 


“ [like this one of the Golden Mile,” said John, “‘it’s 
Kalgoorlie, where all the gold mines are.”’ 


* That’s a long way inland from Perth,”’ said Alison. 
‘ They find gold in other parts of Australia. Mr. Bennet 
told me that people sometimes find nuggets of gold in 
their gardens. He said that once a man found one five © 
feet high, worth a tremendous fortune.” 


* What a wonderful country!”’ said John. 


Then they looked at the post-cards sent from Adelaide, 
which was also a modern city full of parks and gardens. 


“| like this picture,” said John, “people picking 
grapes to make wine.”’ 


“What a lovely job,” said Alison, “wearing a big 
straw hat and picking juicy grapes in the sun! I didn’t 
know they made wine in Australia. I bet it’s good.” 


The Stewardess brought lunch. Two gentlemen 
sitting across the gangway had a bottle of wine, and 
Alison nudged John when she saw that it was Australian. 
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*“ My word!”’ said Daddy when he met them, “‘aren’t 
you both brown!”’ 

In the taxi to the hotel they told him about their 
adventures in the Out-back. It was a jumbled tale of 
rounding up sheep, pioneers, the Flying Doctor, a duck- 
billed platypus, emus, the corroboree and ponies. John 
wanted them to buy spades at once to start digging to 
find some lumps of gold. But Daddy had an even 
better plan. 

** What we'll do,’ he said “‘is to drive round Mel- 
bourne, for it’s a most handsome city, and then we’ll go 
to a place where you can see something you'll like better 
than gold.”’ 

** What’s that ?”’ asked Alison. 

*’ Koala bears!’’ said Daddy. 

““ Hooray!’’ said John, ‘‘ Teddy bears in trees, 
hooray!” 

They drove out to the place where the Koala bears 
lived. They got out of the car and walked among the 
eucalyptus trees, and then they saw them—and stood 
spellbound! 

In nearly every tree there was at least one small . 
cuddly, furry, adorable Koala bear. 

‘* But they’re exactly like Teddy bears,’’ said John. 

““ Look, there’s a mother with a baby in her arms! ”’ 
said Alison. 

‘“* Are they tame, Daddy ?”’ asked John. 

** They’re the tamest animals in the world.” 

** Oh, if only we could have one for a pet and take him 
home,”’ said Alison. 

‘You'd have to have at least two eucalyptus trees in 
the garden,” said Daddy. ‘‘ They feed on the leaves and 
without them they’d die.”’ 

A chubby little bear was sitting on a low branch and 
Daddy reached up for it. The little animal didn’t mind 
a bit. Daddy put him in Alison’s arms and then got one 
for John. They cuddled the warm, friendly, little Teddy 
bears, and Daddy took a photograph. 
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On the way back from seeing the Koala bears they 
turned off the main road and found a place for a picnic, 
by alittle stream. When they had finished talking about 
the Koala bears, John asked Daddy about the discovery 
of gold in Australia. 


“Pll tell you the story if you like. It began in 1851. 
Until then nearly all the people who came out here were 
farmers. But it was a hard life and they didn’t get rich 
very quickly, and not nearly enough people came.”’ 


“Then a man discovered gold and that changed 
everything. Men hurried to Australia from all over the 
world in the hope of discovering gold. Rich gold fields 
were discovered around Melbourne here, and in four years 
the population of Australia was doubled. New towns 
sprang up and the cities grew rapidly. People who 
didn’t find gold opened shops and hotels, helped to 
build towns and roads, and everyone was thriving.”’ 


“In 1892 they found new goldfields in Western 
Australia. That’s where they get allthe goldnow. That - 
is how the discovery of gold brought hundreds of thou- 
sands of people and changed the history of Australia.” 


“| wonder if they tried to find gold here once, in this 
very place,”’ said Alison. 


“Perhaps they did,” said Daddy. ‘“‘ They’d have a 
deep hole dug, with a winder to pull up the buckets of 
earth, and they would wash it in a sieve in the stream. 
As the soil was washed away they would peer anxiously 
into the pan to see if there was the gleam of gold.”’ 


“Then,” said John “one day they’d find it ?”’ 


* Yes,”’ said Daddy, “one day the man washing the 
earth would give a great shout. There, glistening and 
gleaming in his pan would be real gold.” 
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They had two very happy weeks in Melbourne and 
explored the lovely country around. They also went 
across the water to the island of Tasmania, three hundred 
miles south of Melbourne. Daddy had to do some 
business in Hobart, the capital, and then he took them 
about the island. They soon saw why Tasmania is 
called “‘ Apple Island’’ by Australians, for there were 
miles and miles of lovely apple orchards. 


The next journey was a flight of eleven hundred miles 
north to Brisbane the capital of Queensland. It was 
very hot and they saw pineapples and bananas growing, 
and mile after mile of sugar plantations. 


The most wonderful thing about Queensland is the 
Great Barrier Reef. This is a long thin line of coral 
islands which stretches for twelve hundred miles along 
the coast. The islands are ablaze with bright tropical 
plants and are fringed with palm trees. The Great 
Barrier Reef is one of the wonders of the world, so Daddy 
took them to see it. 


They went by air to a pretty town five hundred miles 
up the coast and then by motor launch to one of the 
islands. It was like a lovely dream. The sea was still 
and blue, the sun blazed down, and the islands they saw 
were vivid with bright colours from the plants and trees. 
But best of all was the fairyland under the sea. 


As the launch slipped quietly along they looked down 
into the sea through a glass in the bottom of the boat. 
Among the coral, tinted all colours, swam the most 
astonishing fish, of fantastic shape and size, and of all 
colours. Everything had grown to an enormous size. 
It was all strange and beautiful, in the magical under- 
water world of the Great Barrier Reef. 
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They spent a few days in a hotel on the Great Barrier 
Reef and then a week in Brisbane. Like the other cities 
they had seen in Australia, Brisbane had wide streets, 
modern buildings and lovely gardens. 


Their wonderful holiday was nearly over and they 
flew south to Sydney for the last few days, staying with 
the Spencers again. On the last evening they went to a 
picnic supper in the country. Several of the Spencers’ 
friends went as well. They had a magnificent meal round 
a big camp fire, with the Southern Cross shining above 
them in the sky. 


After supper one of the gentlemen played a guitar and 
they all sang old songs. The one they sang loudest, and 
the one Alison and John loved best of all was Waltzing 
Matilda. The lilting tune and the jolly words of this 
Australian song stayed in their minds long afterwards. 


“Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda, with me.”’ 


The next day everyone went to the Airport at Sydney 
to see them off. Saying good-bye to such kind friends 
was rather sad, but at the same time the children were 
excited at the thought of the long flight across the world 
to London. 


Soon they were in their seats, their safety belts were 
fastened and the great air-liner was racing down the 
runway. It roared into the sky, folded up its landing- 
wheels and set course towards the vast Pacific Ocean. 
Sydney dwindled to a toy town behind them, and the 
children had their last glimpse of Australia. 
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They were flying home eastwards, continuing the way 
they had come, so that when they got home to London 
they would have flown right round the world. The 
air-liner was flying north-east, to call at Fiji and Honolulu, 
magic names of the famous Pacific islands. The next 
stop was San Francisco, and then, after flying right 
across the United States of America, New York. The last 
leg of the long journey was across the Atlantic Ocean to 
Britain, and so home. 


They had bought presents for Mummy and the two 
younger children. Among them was a jolly leather- 
covered kangaroo for Peter and the cuddliest, woolly 
Koala bear for Mary. Alison had lots of drawings in 
her book to show Mummy and John’s note-book was 
full of facts and figures. 

‘“* Well,’ said Daddy, when they had unfastened their 
safety-belts and settled down, “* tell me what you think of 
Australia.” 

“‘ It is nearly three million square miles in size,”’ said 
John promptly, “‘and it has nine-and-a-half million 
people.” 
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“It is the home of kangaroos and wallabies,”’ said 
Alison, ‘‘Koala bears, emus and the duck-billed platypus.”’ 


“There are lovely beaches for bathing,” said John, 
“and you have to be tough to live in the Out-back.”’ 


“* They have summer when we have winter, and winter 
when we have summer,”’ said Alison, “‘and when it’s 
daytime in Australia it’s night-time at home.” 


** All that is quite correct,” said Daddy, “ but I want 
to know what you fee/ about Australia.” 


They both thought for a few moments. 


‘** What I feel,’ said Alison, “is that Australia is a 
friendly place!” | 


“* That’s it!’ said John. 
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